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ANCIENT IRISH TRUMPETS. 

— =9ceeeoee<*es— 

Among the metallic antiquities discovered in this country, there are many that present forms and 
types which, so far as we yet know, are peculiar to Ireland. Whether the geographical position of 
our island, at the extreme west of Europe, and its exemption from the influence of Roman dominion, 
may have tended to preserve here, longer than elsewhere, the remains of a former civilization j or 
whether we are to attribute the peculiar forms of the ancient objects found in our soil to the influx of 
refugee strangers from various quarters into this asylumof the west, or to some of thenumerous invaders 
who have successively landed on our shores, are questions difficult to resolve. One thing is certain, 
that the existence in Ireland, from a very remote period, of great tracts of turf-bog, has afforded 
the means of preserving unimpaired the relics of many different ages. In these depositories, it is 
well known, that not merely metallic objects, but those composed of wood, may continue to exist 
with little change for an indefinite period of time. Most of our bogs, until within the last century 
or two, have remained undisturbed by the hand of man (except here and there on their surface) ; 
because, so long as our extensive forests existed, it was easier to obtain fuel from them than to have 
recourse to cutting wet turf, which required a subsequent process of drying, furf-bogs are 
known to be produced by the growth and gradual deposit of vegetable matter; but no certain 
evidence of age can be obtained from the rate of growth, as this is a question which is 
still quite involved in obscurity. In many cases the growth must be exceedingly slow, but in 
others we can conceive circumstances which would favour a more rapid development of the vegetable 
matter. Hence, the bogs themselves afford us no means of determining the date of deposit of any 
articles found in them. They may be either hundreds or thousands of years old. This great 
physical feature of Ireland, therefore, which is nowhere else found existing to the same extent, 
renders the chronology of our antiquities in many cases extremely puzzling. Another element of 
uncertainty is the diversity of the races of people who, at different remote periods, are known to have 
colonized or settled more or less partially in the island. Tradition and written history afford but 
little assistance in identifying these. It is, therefore, necessary for us to use great caution when 
endeavouring to assign either a date or an origin to any of our antiquities which present types 
different from those found elsewhere. One obvious means of assisting our decision would be a com^ 
parison of these antiquities with the ancient remains of a similar kind preserved in other countries. 
The materials for such a comparison are indeed rapidly accumulating, since the study of Archaeology 
has begun to assume its proper importance throughout Europe j but it is only of late years that cor- 
rect drawings and descriptions of such objects are becoming accessible to us ; and a considerable time 
must yet elapse before we are in a position to know how far our Irish antiquities resemble or differ 
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from those of the chief ancient nations. The discoveries at Nineveh have lately opened up to our 
view one gorgeous illustrated page of ancient history; but we know not how many more will yet 
be unrolled. In the meantime, it is our duty, as archaeologists, to record faithfully the forms and 
other peculiarities of our Irish antiquities; leaving to future inquirers, with moro means of com- 
parison at their disposal, to trace out their true age and origin. 

Among our bronze antiquities, perhaps none are more remarkable than the Trumpets, of which 
a considerable number have been found in bogs in different parts of Ireland. An opportunity has 
just occurred of obtaining correct drawings of two very perfect specimens, which were discovered 
in the County of Antrim. They formed part of the collection of antiquities of the late James Bell, Esq., 
of Ballymoney, and have been placed at my disposal through the kindness of Mr. David Wilson, of 
that town." These trumpets were found, with two others precisely similar, in the year 1840, in 
Drumabest bog, in the parish of Kilraughts (County Antrim). The other two were for many years 
in the possession of James Carruthers, Esq., of Belfast, and were shown at the great Exhibition 
of Irish Antiquities, held in the Belfast HuBeum, in 1852, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association. Since then they have been sold in London. 

The accompanying lithograph (Plate I., Fig 8 . 1 and 2) gives a correct representation of the two 
trumpets belonging to the Ballymoney museum. The instruments are both made of cast bronze , 
without any joint, and are good specimens of the founder's art. 

DIMENSIONS: 



ft. in. 

Fig. 1— Length of curve, 2 11 

Distance from point to point, 1 11| 

Diameter of large end, 2| 

ft. in. 

Fig. 2— Length of curve, 2 5 

Distance from point to point, 1 7f 

Size of oval mouth-hole, 1| 

by nearly 1 



ft. in. 

Fig. 1 — Diameter of small end, 1£ 

Do. of ring, 1£ 

Weight of the Trumpet, 4 lb. 6 oz. 

ft. in. 

Fig. 2 — Diameter of large end, 2£ 

Do. of large ring 2| 

Do. ofsmallring, 1£ 

Weight of the Trumpet, 3 lb. 12 oz. 



The striking peculiarity of Fig. 2 is the position of the embouchure, or hole for the lips ; 
which, in place of being at the smaller extremity of the instrument, as we are accustomed to see it 
in our modern trumpets, is placed on one side. This hole is also much larger than would be neces- 
sary if the trumpet had to be soufided in the usual way, by forcing compressed breath through it. 
In fact, it is impossible for any one at the present day to produce a clear musical sound from 
it, by any amount of exertion. The breath, not being confined at first in a narrow space, expands 

a I have learned, with much pleasure, that by the libe- quities has been saved from dispersion, and been purchased 
rality of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Cramsie, and some other gentle- to form the commencement of an archaeological museum in 
men of Ballymoney, this valuable collection of local anti- that town. 
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so rapidly in the chamber of the instrument that there is not time to compress it with sufficient 
force ; and hence, after the greatest effort, the only sound produced is a dull roar, which is not 
heard to any great distance. Mr. Clibborn (the Curator of the Royal Irish Academy) informs me, 
however, that the late Dr. Eobert Ball, of Dublin, entertained a different opinion, and believed that 
trumpets of this construction were really musical instruments. By a strong effort of the lungs and 
lips, he was able to produce, on a smaller trumpet of this form in the Academy's Museum, a deep 
bass note, resembling the bellowing of a bull. And it is a melancholy fact, that the loss of this 
gentleman's life was occasioned by a subsequent experiment of the same kind. In the act of 
attempting to produce a distinct sound on a large trumpet (like the one in our Plate, fig. 2), he 
burst a blood-vessel, and died a few days after. 

Trumpets of this particular kind, therefore, could not have been used as trumpets now are. What 
then, was their use ? A natural suggestion is, that they were speaking-trumpets ; but the opening 
for the lips, although large enough to permit some freedom of motion, is not well adapted for 
the perfect articulation of words. I am of opinion, therefore, that these instruments were used for 
the purpose of conveying signal- shouts to a distance, either in battle or in large assemblies 
of the people. 

Trumpets of the same kind, as regards the mouth-opening, but differing in other respects, have 
been found in various parts of Ireland. In Boate and Molyneux's Natural History of Ireland, pub- 
lished in 1 726, an engraving is given of one of these instruments, found some years previously, in 
opening a mound near Carrickfergus, of which the annexed is a copy. (Plate II., Fig. 1.) Three of 
them were found together, two of which were taken to England. Dr. Molyneux describes the specimen 
thus: "From a to b the length was about a foot and a-half ; the diameter of the open at the widest 
end, b, about four inches ; the smaller end, a, was entirely close, and the hole they blew at when they 
sounded was on one side, not at the end, as in our modern trumpets. "What sort of noise those that 
had skill in sounding this kind of trumpet could make with it, before it had been any ways impaired 
by time, I cannot say; but at present, when it is blown it gives but a dull, uncouth, heavy sound, 
that cannot be heard at any great distance." (p. 197.) 

Smith, in his History of the County Corh> published in 1 750, gives engravings of two trumpets, 
found in a bog between Cork and Mallow, which are copied here, (Plate II., Figs. 2 & 3,) with his scale 
of dimensions. Fig. 2 has the side-opening and rings, but is ornamented at the larger end by a row 
of projecting pointed knobs. Smith supposes that this instrument was used as a musical one, and 
observes : "If the method of filling the German flute was lost, and a person was to find one, it would be 
very difficult to guess what kind of sound it might afford: and the same may be said of our trumpets." 
Fig. 3 is a very remarkable instrument, and unlike anything yet described as having been found in 
this country. It is a double trumpet, open at both ends, and without a hole in the side. " From 
a to a are two brass pipes, better than half-an-inch in diameter. These pipes had been soldered at b, 
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but at aa they exactly enter the smaller ends of the curved part of the instrument. The curved 
parts are both of a size ; if joined, when the pipe b was whole, it was impossible, by blowing in 
the wider end, to make any musical sound ; but by blowing into either small end, with one or both 
pipes fixed, it might have afforded no unharmonious noise. The wider, as well as the smaller ends 
of these instruments are ornamented with a row of small pyramids. They are of cast brass, very 
smooth on the outside, but not quite so thin as a common brass trumpet." " There were thirteen or 
fourteen more discovered at the same time, but these were the most perfect and uncommon, espe- 
cially fig. 3." (vol. ii. p. 406.) 

Mr. John Windele, of Cork, has favoured me with sketches of several trumpets preserved in 
Cork, which were discovered in a bog near Killarney, in 1835 or 1836, along with a number of 
similar ones, of which Mr. Windele has a specimen in his collection. Fig. 4, Plate II., represents 
one of these trumpets. It is 21 J inches in length, 3J inches in diameter at the broad end, and If 
inches at the narrow end. There are six conical projections at the large end, and four at the small. 
Several such trumpets were included among the Irish antiquities shown at the Cork Industrial 
Exhibition, in 1851. One specimen, belonging to the late Mr. John Herrick, of Cork, consisted of two 
parts, a curved and a straight joint, the latter having rings for suspension attached; the seams in 
this were not united by rivets, but appeared as if they had been brazed. Several specimens of the 
trumpets found near Killarney were purchased by the late Lord Londesborough. 

In an account given in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 30th Nov., 1848, by 
Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, of an assemblage of bronze articles discovered with an ancient bronze 
cauldron, at Dowris, in the King's County, and now in the museum of the Earl of Rosse, are 
mentioned "three hunting horns, with lateral embouchure;" and "ten others, of a different 
kind, some having the seam united by rivets, in others apparently brazed. All of this kind, 
which differ considerably in size, seem to have had additional joints, of which three were 
found. In none of them is there any convenient embouchure." In a subsequent communi- 
cation, published in the same Proceedings (December 10, 1849), from Thomas L. Cooke, Esq., 
of Parsonstown, respecting the same antiquities, he describes the horns as "gold-coloured 
horns or trumpets," and observes; "I have had in my possession many of those which were 
found at Dowris. Some of them had lateral mouth-pieces. I must remark, however, that I 
never saw one of this form put together with rivets, as described by Dr. Bobinson. Having 
minutely examined all the bronze horns in the Earl of Rosse' s collection, I have no hesitation in 
asserting, that not even a single one of them was united with rivets. Some of them present, at a 
distant view, to a superficial observer, the appearance of having been rivetted ; but on closer 
inspection, such appearance turns out to be nothing more than a mere nail-head ornament, running 
along the sides, or around the wider aperture of the horn. It is quite clear that the entire horn, 
with its nail-head ornaments, was made at a single casting. I send for inspection two specimens 
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of this description of ornamented horn, belonging to my own collection. To two of the horns in 
Lord Bosses possession additions have been annexed, not by rivetting, but by a more remarkable 
process, that which is technically termed ' burning.' This mode of uniting metals is, I believe, 
reckoned now rather of modern invention. It is effected by pouring melted metal, at a glowing 
temperature, upon the junction of the two pieces intended to be united, and by that means fusing 
the entire into one mass." 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5, in Plate I., represent the upper portions (reduced in size) of three trumpets 
in the Royal Irish Academy's collection, all with the lateral mouth-piece. These present some 
differences in the pattern, but all the instruments have precisely the same curved form as our 
specimen, Tig. 2. The mouth-hole in Fig. 3 is surrounded by a raised rim. 

Several bronze trumpets were dug up in the year 1842, in a meadow in the townland of 
Killybreckan, parish of Clonfeacle, (County Armagh,) at a depth of about two feet from the surface. 
They are now in the possession of the Countess of Kanfurly. Others, found elsewhere in the same 
county, are in the Museum at Stackallen College, County Meath. 

We have now to notice another form of ancient trumpet found in Ireland, and more remarkable, 
perhaps, than any of the preceding. In the year 1798, four brazen trumpets were discovered in 
boggy land on the borders of Loughnashade, near Armagh, in the property of Robert Pooler, Esq., 
of Tyross. Stuart, in his History of Armagh, has given a plate of one of them (which is here copied, 
Plate II., Pig. 5,) and the following description : " The trumpets, which are very curious remnants of 
antiquity, are of a golden colour, and nearly similar in size, form, and structure. One of these, now 
[1819] in the possession of Mr. Pooler himself, consists of two joints ; the length of the whole sweep, 
which is nearly semicircular, is 6 feet. The diameter of the tube at the small end is 1 inch, and at the 
larger end 3 j inches. No solder had been used in the construction of these trumpets. Tet they 
were perfectly air-tight, for the edges of the plate of which each is formed had been very neatly 
and ingeniously rivetted to a thin strip of brass placed directly under the joint, and extending the 
whole length of the instrument."* A much finer trumpet of this kind was found in a bog in the 
townland of Ardbrin, in the parish of Anaghlone, County of Down, about the year 1809, by the 
Rev. Joseph Martin, and is figured in the Newry Magazine [vol. i. p. 293.] It likewise consisted 
of two joints, which, " when taken from the bog, were as bright as gold. The finder, as soon as he 
had cleared the tubes of the moss which they contained, applied the smaller end of the larger joint 
to his mouth, and blew a blast, which immediately arrested the attention of the inhabitants of several 
adjacent townlands, who hurried to the spot. The form of the two joints, when placed together, is 

b I am informed by Mr. John Bell, of Dungannon, (the in Scot] and; a second was presented to Mr. Trevor Cony 

writer of the article in the Newry Magazine above quoted,) in Newry, and afterwards sold in Dublin ; one, as already 

that one of the four trumpets was purchased by Lieut. mentioned, remained in "the possession of Mr. Pooler ; the 

General Alexander Campbell, and by him taken to his house fate of the fourth is not known. 
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very nearly semicircular. The curve of the larger part is, in sweep, 4 feet 10 inches, the chord 
4 feet; the diameter of the smaller extremity of that tube is -j- of an inch, that of the larger extre- 
mity 3f inches. The curve of the smaller part measures 3 feet 6 inches. The sweep of both joints, 
when placed together, is 8 feet 4 inches. The diameter of the smaller tube is uniformly the same 
from beginning to end, viz., -g- of an inch : so that it could only have been connected with the 
greater joint by means of a third one, formed to grasp them both. In forming this trumpet, the 
edges of the plate had been brought together, and a thin strip of brass, placed at the point of junction 
from end to end in the interior of the instrument, had been rivetted to it with copper rivets, in a 
wonderfully neat style. In some parts, the line in which the edges of the brass are brought toge- 
ther cannot be discovered by the moBt minute inspection. These are the parts which seem to have 
been habitually grasped by the musician's hand. In other places delicate marks of a small hammer, 
used in closing the rivets, are perceptible. A very great variety of tones may be produced on this 
instrument." [p. 293.] At the exhibition of Irish antiquities in Belfast, already alluded to, Lord 
Eossmore exhibited a copy in brass of a large trumpet, nearly answering to this description. The 
original was stated to have been found in the County Antrim ; but I am informed by Mr. Bell, of 
Dungannon, that the model was an imitation of this very trumpet, which he last saw in the posses- 
sion of the late Dr. M c Dowell, of Monaghan ; and that gentleman's son has mentioned to me that 
the original was subsequently sold to the late Dean Dawson, of Dublin. 

It is difficult to understand in what manner instruments of such an unwieldy size were employed. 
Some have supposed that they were used on horseback, in which case they must have had some 
support, as such an instrument was much too long to be carried in the usual way. It is more pro- 
bable that two persons on foot were required to manage the trumpet — one to support it, and the other 
to sound it ; and it is, therefore, likely that it was an instrument used only on occasions of import- 
ance or solemnity, such as in processions, &c, and not in battle. That the intention was to produce 
a sound .of extraordinary loudness is evident. It is known, from experiments, that sound can be 
conveyed distinctly to a great distance through a tube. The beat of a watch, placed in the 
mouth of a common cylindrical trumpet, is audible at double the distance at which it can be heard 
without employing the instrument. It has been ascertained that a man, speaking through a tube 
4 feet in length, may be understood at the distance of 2,500 feet; through one of 16 feet, at a dis- 
tance of 9 ,400 feet ; and through one of 24 feet, at a distance of 12,500. These experiments were made 
with straight tubes : whether the curved form of these large trumpets increases the volume of sound 
is not known. It has been stated, on the authority of the late Arthur Brown, Esq., senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, that an experiment was actually made with one of the great trumpets above 
described, at the time it was discovered near Armagh, which proved its extraordinary power. He 
was informed that, being sounded by a trumpeter of the 23 r( i Regiment of Dragoons, then stationed 
there, it produced a tremendous sound, which could be heard for miles. I have been assured, 
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however, by Mr. Bell, of Dungannon, who saw all the specimens of large trumpets here alluded to 
that this is quite an exaggeration : for that the only sound which could be produced from any of 
these horns was a very low, dull tone. c It is evident, indeed, that although the vibrations of the 
human voice may be conveyed to a great distance by being confined (and perhaps reverberated) in 
a long tube, there must be a certain length of tube, and that not very great, beyond which it would 
be impossible for human lungs to produce the vibrations in the instrument itself by the mere act of 
Mowing. In several modern brazen instruments of music, such as the French horn, the breath is 
certainly made to pass along a considerable number of convolutions which, if extended in a straight 
line, would form a long tube ; but this seems to have the eifect of softening the tone, and rendering 
it more melodious, not of increasing its loudness. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that neither 
these very large Irish trumpets, nor those already described with a side-aperture, were ever employed 
as JZomw^-trumpets, but as shouting -trumpets; the smaller kind, from their more convenient size, being 
probably used in battle either for conveying signals, or for the same purpose as we now use drums, — 
to increase the din of war and animate the combatants, or to strike terror into the enemy. We have, in 
fact, distinct evidence that horns were used by the Celts of ancient Gaul for this very purpose. Polybius, 
an historian whose descriptions of ancient manners are considered highly trustworthy, has the follow- 
ing graphic passage in his account of the war between the Eomans and the Celts : — " The parade 
and tumult of the army of the Celts terrified the Romans ; for there was amongst them an infinite 
number of horns and trumpets, which, with the shouts of the whole army in concert, made a 
clamour so terrible and so loud, that every surrounding echo was awakened, and all the adjacent 
country seemed to join in the terrible din." d (Lib. 2.) We nowhere read of the Celts having used 
drums, either on the Continent or in the British Islands. 

If we may trust a statement, quoted by Kircher, from a very old manuscript in the Vatican 
library, ascribed to Aristotle, our great Irish trumpets were far exceeded in size by the famous one of 
Alexander the Great. He is there said to have had a prodigious horn, five cubits in diameter : 
" With this brazen horn, constructed with wonderful art, Alexander called together his army at the 
distance of 100 stadia. On account of its inestimable workmanship and monstrous size, it was 
under the management of sixty men. Many kinds of sonorous metal were employed in the 
composition of it." [Bologna edition, 1564]. This MS. does not say expressly that Alexander spoke 
through the horn ; and it is more likely (if there be any foundation at all for the story) that it was 
employed in the manner I have suggested. The legend proves, at all events, that the ancients were 

c The extract which I have given from the Newry Maga- Editor of the Magazine without his authority. 

zine, describing the great trumpet found in the County d Livy (lib. v., c. 37) alludes in more general terms to 

Down, was writen by Mr. Bell. It is stated that the sound these warlike noises of the Gaulish Celts: — " Jam omnia 

produced was such as to attract the attention of the people contra circaque hostium plena erant, et nata vanos tumultus 

in several adjacent townlands : but Mr. Bell informs me gens, truci cantu clamoribusque variis, horrendo cuncta 

that this statement was incorrect, and was introduced by the compleverant sono." 
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aware that the power of transmitting sound was increased by the length of the instrument : and 
the manner in which its dimensions are stated (viz., its diameter, not its length J would seem to 
indicate that this was a cwved trumpet, like our large Irish ones. 

We have no historical data whatever to assist us in determining at what period any of these 
trumpets were in use in Ireland. No notices of such instruments, that I am aware of, are met 
with in any of the works of English authors, relating to Ireland, since the Conquest, nor in any of 
the native Annals which have yet been made public. In the Itinerarium Cambria of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, which is an account of a journey through Wales made by Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1188, when he was accompanied by Giraldus, one curious notice occurs. Among the 
remarkable objects in "Wales, believed to possess supernatural properties, he mentions " the horn of 
Saint Patrick, made of brass, not of gold, which lately came to those parts from Ireland, and whose 
extraordinary powers were first made known in that country by a terrible event, in consequence of 
its being foolishly sounded by a certain priest named Bernard;" and he adds that this horn had 
the property of emitting sweet sounds of itself, like those of a harp gently struck, when its larger 
extremity was put to the ear. [pp. 14. 15.] 

"None of the Irish works published by the Irish Archaeological Society mention trumpets. 
In the curious one called the Booh of Rights, preserved in two ancient Irish MSS., the Book 
of Lecan and the Booh of Bally mote, and the materials for which are believed to have been 
originally recorded in the third century, a minute account is given of all the articles payable as 
tribute to the great Irish potentates. We have here specified the exact number of swords, shields, 
lances, coats of mail, helmets, rings, cauldrons, &c, to which each prince was entitled from his 
tributary chieftains ; but in no instance do we find mention made of trumpets. It is remarkable, 
however, that in almost every page we find " drinking-horns" enumerated as part of each tribute. 
The word which is so translated is corn ; and the idea struck me that possibly this might, in some 
cases, signify a horn for blowing ; but the context of some of the passages where it occurs shows 
that, there at least, it can only mean a drinking-horn. Thus (p. 167) " Six tall (drinking) horns 
full of ale;" (p. 207,) "Seven (drinking) horns with their mead." One passage (p. 165) mentions 
"curved, horns," a description which would apply as well to blowing-horns as to drinking-horns. 
Usually, however, the word corn is employed without any descriptive epithet : and it might be 
worth considering whether, in such cases, the word may not bear the other meaning: especially 
as I find the term oornairedha translated " trumpeters" in another publication of the Irish Archa?- 
ological Society, 6 showing that certainly there was a kind of trumpet called by the ancient Irish 
com. Now, it is worth noting, that the ancient Celts of the Continent of Europe had actually 

e Entitled Families and Customs of Hy Many (O'Kelly's tioned as supplying the hereditary trumpeters fcornairedhaj 
Country); a tract in the Book of Lecan, compiled in 1418, of the chief, 
from earlier MSS. The family of O'Sheehan is here men- 
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a trumpet bearing this very name. Hesychius says : Kocom r?jv actXiriyyct, TaXurou (' ' the Gauls 
called the trumpet Carnon"); and Potter {Grecian Antiquities , vol. ii. p. 82,) mentions that one of 
the kinds of trumpets used among the Greeks (which was called Kagvug) was invented in Gallia 
Celtica. There can be no doubt that these names, as well as the Latin cornu, and our horn, are all 
derived from an ancient word, com or karn, common to many languages, signifying the horn of an 
animal, but more especially a cow's horn. This was readily converted into a trumpet, to which the 
same name continued to be applied, and would afterwards be extended to metallic instruments 
resembling a horn in shape. Varro {Be Lingua Latina, 1. 4,) says expressly that "horns [comua\ 
which are now made of brass, are so called because they were formerly made of a cow's horn ;" and 
Dionysius Halicarnas. (1. 2) speaks of officials calling the people to an assembly by blowing cows' 
horns. The Roman bronze trumpet called comu was undoubtedly of a curved form, as is evident 
from the expression in Ovid {Metamorph. 1,3. 10): " Non tuba directi, non seris cornua flexi," where 
the straight tuba is distinguished from the bent comu. 

One of the old Irish words signifying a trumpet is buabhal, which is certainly cognate with the 
Latin bubalus, a wild ox. Our English bugle can be traced to a similar origin ,• this word is an 
abbreviation for hugle-horn, and is unquestionably derived from the same root as the Latin buculus, 
a young ox. 

Trumpets are occasionally mentioned in Irish romances and poems of the Middle Ages ; but no 
historical value can be attached to these notices, as the writers of that period may have borrowed 
much of their imagery from foreign sources. The Brehon Laws, and the various unpublished his- 
torical poems which still exist in manuscript, may contain allusions which might throw some light 
on the subject; but as yet we have no means of access to their contents. 

In the total absence of historical data, therefore, we have no resource but conjecture — and 
there has certainly been no want of this. Molyneux, Ledwich, and other writers on Irish antiquities, 
without hesitation, pronounce all. such instruments found in Ireland to be Danish. Stuart, in his 
History of Armagh, says that the large trumpets which he describes were found on a spot which 
tradition points out as the scene of a great battle with the Danes ; and Smith, in his History of Corh t 
asserts that his trumpets were found "in a Danish entrenchment." But it is singular that, in the 
great Museum of Danish antiquities, at Copenhagen, which contains specimens of all the various 
metallic articles used by the ancient Scandinavians, there is not to be seen one single trumpet 
like our Irish ones: at least, if we may judge by the copious pictorial catalogue of the museum, 
which has been lately published, giving representations of every class of objects, and which certainly 
would not omit such instruments, if any existed. Drinking-horns seem to be abundant ; and two 
speaking-trumpets flurerj are figured in the catalogue/ but quite different in form from any instru- 
ment found in this country. If our trumpets be Danish, how does it happen that not one specimen 

'Enlarged edition of 1859, pp. 39, 40. 
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has ever been recorded as found in the Hebrides or the Isle of Man, which were under the govern- 
ment of the Scandinavians for centuries ? And, indeed, why have they not been found in the ISorth 
of England, where a permanent Scandinavian population has continued to exist since the time of 
the Danish Conquest ? In the Icelandic account of the great battle at Clontarf, between the Danes 
and Irish, which is contained in one of the Sagas, there is no allusion whatever to such instruments. 
I may add, as conclusive evidence on this point, that Mr. Worsaae, the Danish archseologist, 
who is intimately acquainted with all the antiquities of his native country, and who took a prominent 
part in the formation of the Copenhagen Museum, had never seen trumpets with a side-aperture 
till he visited Ireland, in 1846. 

Camden asserts that several of the Irish trumpets were found near the foot of Bound Towers, 
and conjectures that they were used on the top of those buildings for summoning the people. 
The same opinion is adopted by a writer in the ArcJimhgia, who says : '* Round towers 
having only windows at the top, and being always situated near churches, I verily believe their 
principal use to have been to receive a person to call the people to worship with some wind- 
instrument, which would be heard to a much greater distance than small uncast bells could. In 
Mahometan countries, the voices of the Muezzins, or callers to prayers, who stand for that purpose 
on turrets much higher than their mosques, are heard to a very great distance. When in Holland, 
I was much surprised to what a distance I heard the man whose station is at the top of their highest 
steeples. He blows a trumpet frequently during the night ; and, if he observes a fire, he keeps the 
instrument directed that way, and blows with a continuance, which never fails to be heard to the 
most distant part of their largest towns." [vol. ii. p. 81.] 

It is well known that a trumpet is heard more distinctly in ihe quarter opposite to its mouth 
than in any other. The sound which, if not confined in the tube, would spread in all directions, 
issues with force at the extremity of the instrument, and, of course, reaches an ear placed in a line 
with it soonest and most distinctly. !N"ow, this fact suggests a probable reason for the shape of our 
large curved trumpets: namely, that they were used by a person placed on an elevated spot, with 
the mouth directed downwards towards an assembly of people below. I do not think it at all likely 
that a trumpeter ever stood on one of our round towers ; but he may have been stationed on a hill 
or rock on some occasion of solemnity. 

Sir William Betham, in his Mruria Celtica (vol. ii. p. 148), states that our Irish semi-circular 
trumpets exactly resemble the Etruscan ones which are represented in the sculptures of their pro- 
cessions, and are found in excavating in their tombs. I have not seen any engravings of these ; and, 
as the statements of this author are not always correct, I lay no stress on the resemblance here 
alleged; but it may be noted, in corroboration, that, according to Athenseus, (1. iv. 181,) the cornu 
was an invention of the Etruscans. Specimens found in Etruscan tombs are said to be in the 
British Museum. 
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The investigation of our early Irish antiquities continually tends to lead us towards the East as 
the probable source of many things which are peculiar to this country. Our bardic histories, how- 
ever fabulous they may be in details, concur in bringing to Ireland an Eastern colony at a very 
remote period. Who these people were has yet to be discovered ; but a rational conjecture is, that 
they were of Phoenician race, possibly from Carthage, or some of the other numerous colonies of 
that colonizing people. We know from the Jewish Scriptures, that the Phoenicians were the great 
manufacturers in metals of that time, from whom the Jews themselves were supplied. We meet 
with frequent mention of trumpets in the Old Testament : a single reference may be sufficient to 
show that instruments of this kind, made of metal, were in use among the Jews at a very early 
period. In Numbers (chap. 10,) we find the following passage: — "And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Make thee two trumpets of silver: of a whole piece shalt thou make them, that thou 
may est use them for the calling of the assembly, and for the journeyings of the camps ;" and in 
this chapter even directions are given for the various kinds of signals by trumpet-call. The 
Phoenicians and Jews were only branches of the same great Semitic race, and resembled each other 
not only in language, but in customs. Hence, we may presume that the Phoenicians employed 
metallic trumpets themselves for the same purposes, and that they would carry them with them to 
their different colonies. We know that they traded to the British Islands. 

It is not impossible that the Phoenicians themselves may have borrowed their curved trumpets 
from some nation still farther east, for they are used even now by the Hindoos, a people who pre- 
serve ancient customs with astonishing tenacity. Bishop Heber, in his Journal, speaks of the 
celebration of a great religious festival at which he was present: — " The Hindoo festival of Churruck 
Poojah commenced this day. . . . The music consisted chiefly of large double drums orna- 
mented with large plumes of feathers like those of a hearse, large crooked trumpets, &c." [vol. i. 98.] 

Whatever may be the origin of our trumpets, they certainly belong to a remote antiquity. They 
are clearly not Danish, Saxon, or Roman ; and we cannot show from our annals that they were 
Irish during the period of written history. They must, therefore, either be relics of an ancient 
Celtic civilization, or be the importation of some colonists from a distance. If they belong to the 
former, they must have formed part of a system of manners and customs which extended much 
further than Ireland. We ought to find relics of the same period resembling them in Erance or 
Spain, where Celtic nations lived at the dawn of history ; but, for so far, nothing of the kind has 
been discovered. Hence, until further evidence appears, the advocates of an Eastern origin have 
as good a case as any others. The excellent state of preservation in which the specimens are found 
is no argument against their great antiquity : the preliminary remarks to the present paper point 
out a sufficient reason for this. 

One very curious trumpet remains to be noticed, which has just come into my possession 
through the kindness of Mr. David Wilson, of Ballymoney. It is represented by Eig 6, in Plate L, 
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and was found, about six years ago, in a bog in the townland of Garry, parish of Ballymoney, 
(County Antrim). The same locality has produced a number of other antiquities, including stone 
hatchets and flint arrow-heads, all found at a depth of about three feet from the surface. This 
trumpet is made of sheet brass very neatly soldered at the joints, and of a yellower colour than the 
ancient bronze. Its form is quite unique, as I believe nothing resembling it has ever been dis- 
covered in Ireland. It was apparently a listening-trumpet, for assisting imperfect hearing: and it 
certainly answers the purpose admirably, as words uttered in the large bell-shaped mouth are even 
painfully loud to a person who applies the small end to his ear. The conical appendage which 
encircles the smaller end is evidently intended to prevent the ear from being hurt by the trumpet, 
and to render the instrument more steady when in use. The entire length of the curve is 1 1^ inches; 
the large mouth is oval, measuring 4| inches by 3 J ; small end circular, and \ inch diameter. The 
material of this trumpet, and the use of solder, may indicate that it is not of very great antiquity; 
but from the circumstances under which it was found, it may date back three or four hundred 
years at least. Mr. Wilson purchased it from the poor man who found it, and satisfied himself 
at the time, by inquiry, that it was really discovered in the place stated ; and besides, the sum 
paid was so trifling that the finder had no inducement to make any false statement. 



I had just finished writing the preceding remarks, when I accidentally walked into the Belfast 
Museum, and the very first object that struck my eye was one so completely illustrative of my 
subject that I cannot help mentioning it. It was a New Zealand war-trumpet, presented to the 
Museum during the last fortnight, and formed simply of a large conch-shell, with a mouth-hole 
in one side! Here is the very prototype of our unique Irish trumpets : "Verily there is nothing 
new under the sun !" 

Bobeet MacAdam. 




